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THE 

Unrestricted Evil of Prostitution, 

Bv ANDREW F, CURRIER, M.D. 



The title of this paper may be somewhat misleading. It ia not 
intended to convey the idea that there are no restraints, moral or 
legal, against this unmitigated evil. There is a well defined senti- 
ment against it in the conscientious and intelligent elements of 
society everywhere. There are also laws in vanotia countries 
which are designed to regulate it and bring it within controllable 
limits. In this country, however, it may be considered unrestricted 
in the sense that there is no body o£ legislation, so far as I know, 
which is designed to regulate or check it. As a prominent police 
official once remarked to me — the public does not directly recognise 
the existence of prostitution. Of course the police department 
knows that it exists, and constantly has under observation those 
houses in which prostitution is practiced. Whencomplaintismade 
against a house which warrants pwlice interference the house is 
suppressed and the inmates arrested, as would be done in the case 
of any other house of disorderly character. 

If prostitution is as I have characterized it an unmitigated evil, 
whether as an inciter of immorality and crime, or as a means of 
propagating a vast amount of infectious disease of aserious and often 
fatal character, it would seem strange that it should be so ignored 
by universal public sentiment. These are times in which agencies 
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lound, of a scientific, pliilanthropic, atid religious character, for 
the discovery and treatment of the various evils which affect society 
in the individual and the mass, and I deem it not inappropriate or 
inopportune to say that their united efforts combined with legisla- 
tion of the most stringent character will find fuU scope for their 
energies in combatting this ancient, and powerful, and demoralizing 

la there anything more universal ? We find it wherever we find 
human beings, whether savages or sages Is there anything more 
ancient ? What historical records are there which have failed to 
note its existence ? Based as it is upon an imperious and essential 
natural appetite, it is notwithstanding an expression of the grossly 
aniina] characteristics of man, which are as grimly conspicuous in the 
sunlight of to-day as they were in the twilight of the period of tradi- 
tion andmyth. Sexual appetite is not synonymous with the ardor of 
youth, it is present with varying intensity long after the fire of youth 
has consumed and not infrequently is found in extreme age. How 
evident that the unrestrained indulgence of such a function should 
be regarded in the same category with indulgence of other propen- 
sities which serve no useful purpose to the individual or the 



ity. 



HISTORY OF PROSTITUTION. 



The history of prostitution is the history of human weakness 
with the embellishment of disease, crime, and suEFering. and bas 
its phases in all the stages of social development 

Among savages and barbarians without particular religious ten- 
dencies or flowers of self-control it is notsuiprising that prostitution 
is general. It means simply the gratification of impulses as they 
arise, when such gratification is possible.* 
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ans well advanced in civilization, pffismtifloif 
in its grossest forms was practised for ages under the guise of reli- 
gion, and we read with dismay of the infatuation with which its 
obscene rites were followed. It is a chapter in history which 
demonstrates the possibilities of human debasement. The self- 
ishness of men and the credulity of women in this department of 
the annals of antiquity almost exceed the bounds of comprehen- 
sion. In a higher state of civilization prostitution has been utilized 
because of its supposed restraining induences against evils which 
were worse. In the sixth century, B. C, Solon the Wise instituted 
a system of public prostitution in Greece, which was regarded by 
his contemporaries as one of the most useful contributions of that ' 
illustrious law-giver. 

This doctrine of expediency prevails to no small extent among 
those who countenance prostitution at the present time. It is only 
in the highest intellectual and moral state of society that it is 
regarded as a thing which should be suppressed because of its 
debasing moral and physical effect upon all concerned. 

CAUSES. 

I- have said that this want of moderation and self-control in 
beings who are supposed to be guided by reason and inteUigence 
was due to a debasement and perversion of a natural appetite. 
There is in the history of prostitution also the evidence of the ex- 
ertion of force — the force which the strong exercises over the weak. 
It is not always brutal, it may be the force of subtle persuasion, of 
flattery, of an appeal to vanity and credulity. It is usually self- 
ish and may take the form of cupidity, avarice, or revenge. 
These are not the qualities and motives of exhalted humanity and 
good citizenship. Vou know as well as I that they belong to the 
, the libertine, the pander, the conscienceless money- 



In the lowest circles of infamy let us place those who make mer- 
chandise of the bodies and souls and welfare of their fellow beings. 

We have recently heard terrible tales of the Arab slave-traders 
of Central Africa. Is that tral£c more demoralizing □ 
results more deplorable than those which are associated with this 
business of prostitution? There is, alas, a demand, a market for 
prostitutes, as there is for negio slaves, and the supply seems 
limitless notwithstanding nineteen centuiies of Christianity, and 
all that it has done tor the elevation of humanity in general, 
woman in particular. In all ages Imtnry, idleness, and crime have 
been powerhil contributors to prostitution. Hence it is that it 
flourishes in cities and large towns rather than in the country. In 
the cities there are larger aggregations of individuals, there ii 
always more to inflame desire than in the country, public opiniot 
disturbs crime less in the city and its chances (or hiding there are 
many. In rural communities the average individual is probably less 
inclined to immorality than in the city, and one who has a desire 
to indulge in vicious propensities usually seeks the city. The city 
is the rendezvous for drunkards, thieves and harlots, and they 
are boon companions. 

I believe that women are less influenced by uncontrolable sexual 
desire than men. It is not usually this which is a leading motive 
to a hfe of prostitution. Many women are foredoomed to such a 
career. Their early training has been bad or wholly neglected ; 
their home surroundings have been vicious. In the homes of 
drunkards, thieves and prostitutes it is scarcely possible to educate 
children in the ways of virtue. Thousands of women go from 
Such homes ti> practice prostitution, or perhaps practice it within 
their homes, with no consciousness of its immorality. Without a 
conception of morality how can there be a knowledge of its 
violation? 

Prostitution is favored by the crowded slate of the homes of the 
poor. How can modesty be encouraged when all 8 



BexeB mingle indiiicnmiiiately as they must in thousands of homes 
without opportunity and possibly without desire for privacy. 
Modesty must ever be one of the chief safeguards of morality. 
Women may also become prostitutes through the influence of bad 
companionships, dislike of ths restraints of home, love of flattery 
and showy apparel, irksomeness of labor, shame and disgrace, per- 
sonal affection for those who are unworthy and nntrue, cruelty or 
infidelity of a husband, or unwillingness or inability on his part to 
support the wife, poverty, or a combination of these conditions. 
Prostitution is supposed to afford an easy way of getting a living, 
and such a living loo as offers many attractions to weak minds. It 
does not matter that its attractions are short-lived and coarse. 
Those who adopt such a life are not usually either logical or far- 
siglited. That it should furnish the only available means o^ 
preventing starvation in those who are willing to work is too fre- 
quently a fact to be cast aside as mere sentiment. How can human 
beings live on the ridiculous wages which some forms of industry 
yield? This is not a pleasant table of alternatives which many a 
poor girl with scanty wages has to face — to beg, steal, starve, 
commit suicide, or turn prostitute. 

We know that one can be religious and yet be immoral, and I 
have referred to the dark ages in which prostitution ministered at 
the shrine of religion. Happily this cause of prostitution disappears 
as the world is permeated with the pure principles of Christianity. 
Again, socialism of the free love order is not likely to ehow any 
stability or permanency under present and prospective conditions 
of society. It has had its day and been found wanting. As a 
cause of prostitution it belongs almost entirely to the past. 

If one were asked whether the laws which have been passed for 
the purjwse of regulating prostitution have not tended to encourage 
it, a precise answer would be diflicnit. Certaiuiy in France, where 
prostitution is as rife as in any country in Europe, t)ie laws have 
been powerless. Prostitution has increased Wiewitnvwi'i,K-v-«*i";^\E™. 




in spite of laws. Even registered prostitutes fail t<) ( 
legal requirements, and tlie cry goes up from learned societies and 
individual physicians and laymen alike, that clandestine prostitutioit 
with its myriad evils is qxiite uncontrollable. 

^ EFFECTS, PHYSICAL AND MOKAL, OF PROSTITUTION 

UPON PROSTITUTES. 

The police official, who was quoted in a previous paragraph, was 
asked what became of prostitutes. His reply was that they all die. 
This was true enough, but any physician of experience could have 
informed him that they do not all die as prostitutes. The police 
department loses sight of them when they cease to be prostitutes. 
The physician does not, and there are many things which they will 
confide to a physician which they will not to a policeman. The 
police department, therefore, is not the repository of all that Isln- 
teresting in the careers of those who have been prostitutes. We 
must remember that these women are taken from all strata of 
Bociely, though mainly, of course, from the lower ones. Some are 
thoroughly vicious and cnminal in their dispositions, some are lewd 
and coarse, some are drunkards, very many have never known 
what conscience or morality was, and some enpenence more or less 
decided remorse and inward protest tor the lives which they lead. 
These characteristics will do much toward furnishing them with an 
environment, with regulating their conduct, and detetmining their 
destiny. When a chance is given to some of them to reform they 
accept it, even though they may not stay reformed, and it must be 
admitted that relapses among such people are frequent. Very 
many others seem quite insuscepCibte to moral influences and die, 
after a longer or briefer period, in their evil ways. The influence 
of prostitution ojion the physical condition of its votaries is also 
varied, 1 have seen prostitutes of twenty-live and thirty years' 
jiractice in very fair physical condition, *^'^.jf^,6 
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most violent ubBrecter. Very many others yield quickly 
irregular liours, the drinking, and the exposure, even though they 
may escape the severer forms of venereal disease. Those who be- 
gin very young are of course more prone to break down after a 
short career of vice than those who begin when the physical 
powers are mature, and there are many of the latter class, in ad- 
dition to venereal disease prostitutes suffer much from disease of the 
lungs, heart, and kidneys, exposure and excess being the esciting 
causes. The heart disease of prostitutes offers an interesting field 
for investigation, and will be found associated in many instances, 
with lesions in its nerve structure. Of the venereal diseases of 
prostitutes I have found gocorrhoeH far more frequent than syphilis 
andinthisexperienceaminaccord with Neisser and other European 
investigators. Of the severe consequences of gonorrhoea in the 
shape of cystitis, metritis, salpingitis, ovaritis, and peritonitis, I 
cannot now stop to speak. They are far more frequent and far 
more disastrous than can be imagined by those who have not been 
brought in contact with them. 

While domestic unhappiness and infidehty are responsible for 
piuch of the prostitution which prevails, on the other hand prosti- 
tution furnishes many who become wives and mothers of families. 
Sucli facts have come under my observation many times. Not all 
are m:irried happily or reputably, and such simply exchange one 
method of vicious living^or another which is sometimes worse. 
But 1 believe there are many to whom marriage comes as a blessing 
and a means to a respectable and useful life. 

It is not unusual for prostitutes to accumulate wealth, especially 
those who become mistresses of public houses. The commercial 
instinct in such women is sometimes developed to an extraordinary 
degree, but how bad and shameless the eminence. With most of 
them, so tar as my experience has gone, there is thrifclesaness, 
untruthfulness, and utter absence of a sense of honor as to obliga- 
seen few exceptions. 
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Prostitution therefore may be considered as a 
gathers in its whirl material of all kinds. The greater portion of it 
is drawn nearer and nearer to the seething center and then drawn 
downward to destruction and oblivion. The remainder, for reasons 
of various kinds, resists the fatal attraction and bye and bye is 
drown upon the shore, It may be only as drift-wood, or it may be 
as that which has usefulness and value. 

RIGHTS OF PROSTITUTION- AND PKIISTITUTFS. 
There are many writers, both lay and proresaional, especially 
(unong those with whom the moral sentiment is lax. who 
regard prostitution in the s^ne light as any other trade or 
occupation, as one which calls for certain reipilations and 
restrictions, the same as applies to traffic in dry goods and 
groceries; the main thing being as in these latter occupations 
that the wares should be fresh. Such was the proposition 
which was advanced at the International Congress for Dermat- 
ology and Syphiligraghy in 1889 in the disctission upon pros- 
titution and the prophylaxis of syphilis, by one of the partici- 
pants, and it is a proposition which has been advanced and main- 
tained on many other occasions. Those who hold such a position 
assert that they are but the conservators of the public health, and 
that if prostitution were not intimately associated with disease 
there would be no cause for its interdiction. Nay more, such au 
thorities insist that prostitution servesa useful purpose and that if it 
did not exist a worse evil would come upon the state. This doc- 
trine has even been sanctioned by high ecclesiastical authority in 
lie past, but in my judgment is quite unworthy of consideration 
in the present condition of civilization and society. (See Thiry in 
Le Mercredi Med. Aug. 20 1880, and N. V. Med. Jour. Nov 22. 
1890. p. BHT ) It has been said that a woman has a perfect right. 
on The theory>of individual liberty, to make merchandise of her 
^^^^_iiorf>' if she chooses to do so. Society is composed of interdepM^^J 




pfnisure or inclination of one'eaimat'&e itf^ul^S 

at the expense of the welfare of the otliers. There are many 
things which seem legitimate enough in themselves which caiiaot 
be so regarded, when considered ia their relations. Hence checks 
and safeguards in the form of laws, either written or unwritten, are 
thrown up which may trench upon the liberty of a few but are a 
protection to individuals collectively. With prostitution are con 
monly associated dronkenness, theft, domestic unhappiness, crin 
inal abortion and other conditions which the law recognizes as 
demoralizing and tending to undermine the stability of the state. 
With it are also associated conditions which tend to undermine the 
physical health of the ciimmunity. We legislate upon such infec- 
tious diseases as small pox, scarlet fever and diphtheria, and 
properly insist upon the isolation of those who suffer with thet 
Tell me, have any of these diseases greater virulence or more disa 
trous consequenses than the diseases which acompany prostitution 
and which are propagated in many instances by those who have 
full knowledge of their condition and the results which they are 
constantly producing? The law regards suicide as a crime, is there 
no crimimality in prostitution which tends not only to suicide, but 
to all other crimes and misdemeanors of which men and women 
are capable 7 Hence we must conclude Chat the tendencies of 
prostitution are bad, for the individual and for the mass, whether 
we regard them from tile standpoint of the moralist or the physio- 
logist, and society may properly demand that all suitable means be 
used for its repression. 

LAWS RELATING TO PROSTITUTION. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the laws wbicb are in force 

with respect to prostitulion are aimed mainly to regulate it and not 

to repress it. Prostitution is not regarded by most of these laws as 

a crime, but, as as a condition which under certain circumstances 

dizes the physical health of the community, and hence c 
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for sanitary and police inspection and regulation, like any other 
nuisance or possibility of nuisance. In very many of the communi- 
ties in which it is legalized there is no decided sentiment against it 
as an oflPense against morals and manners. As already intimated 
in a previous paragraph, there are many apologists for prostitution 
who believe that if it were repressed outbreaks of libertinism, 
rapine, and all sorts of similar excesses would follow. 

In France there is apparently as little concern for the immoral 
element of prostitution as in any country in the world, and there is 
probably no highly civilized country where prostitution more 
abounds. It is ministered to and encouraged by much that is most 
seductive in French literature and art. The French law licenses 
houses in which prostitution is permissible, it licenses women to 
practice prostitution and requires them to undergo examination at 
short intervals (15 days) by a public officer of health that their 
physical condition may be certified to. Those who are fotmd dis- 
eased are presumably sent to hospitals. At the Dispensaire de 
Salubrity in Paris where prostitutes are officially examined, the 
records show 31228 cases of syphilis during the interval between 
1858 and 1888. In the twenty years 1868 to 1888 there were also at 
the same institution 22435 cases of venereal disease not syphilitic. 
This is merely the public record of the authorized institution for the 
examination of prostitutes, and bears an insignificant propo:^tion to 
the number of those who are treated at other hospitals, or in their 
homes, or not at all. (See Butte. Traus. Inter. Cong, of Dermatol- 
ogy and Sjrphiligraphy, 1889, Discussion on prophylaxis of syphilis, 
p. 806). Of the 4,000 prostitutes who are licensed in Paris some 
live under the restraints of the licensed houses, others are registered 
but live in their own apartments, and yet others are not registered 
but are under more or less careful police surveillance. The great 
army of clandestine prostitutes is entirely without public control 
except in case of flagrant disorder or crime, and while Butte esti- 
wates this as numbering only 26000. (1. c), Barthelemy (ibid p. 
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I)«Stima^ the number at nearly 100()<H). The learned' 
throughout France which have studied, and discussed the subject of 
clandestine prostitution with great thoroughness during the past 
few years have united in admitting its magnitude and its uncon- 
trollability. Barthelemy <1. c.) characterizes the system of regula- 
tion in France as detestable in all its particulars, being indefinite 
and neither severe nor mild. The public service is very lax, tind 
the law is not carried out. He thinks the present system more 
dangerous to health than the English one which ignores pros- 
lifution and obhgea every one who patronizes it to take his own 

In Russia, according to Scherkakoff (Bulletin Med. Jan, 13, 1889, 
p. 81) women who are arrested as vagrants, drunkards, or disturb- 
ers of the public peace may be subjected to medical examination 
and if found suffering with syphilis in a contagious form may be 
sent to a special hospital. Popelow, speaking of Moscow, a city of 
800,000 inhabitants, says that the subject of prostitution was en- 
trusted in ISTS to a special ci)mmission which established a corps 
of inspectors composed of eleven physicians, while the police 
department was empowered to keep a supervision of the places of 
abode, and the occupation of prostitutes. The houses of prostitii 
tiiMi are registered, and they are regularly visited bj the medical 
inspectors. Prostitutes are provided with cards of health indicat 
ing their physical condition, and these must be renewed e\ery 
three and a half days. Prostitutes who violate the law are suspend- 
ed from the practice of their occupation. 

In Austria prostitution is legalized and a new series of regulative 
measures was adopted in 1889. Prostitutes are licensed and sub- 
jected to medical inspection. When sick they are placed in hospi- 
tals for venereal diseases, but such hospitals do not discriminate 
against them as prostituteii. Neumann admits the demoralizing 
iSfyet of Gms assodatmg vidooe women with children who havB 
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inherited venereal disease, and with innocent women who have 
been infected by diseased husbands. j 

In Spain, Castelo states that the means for the regulation of 
prostitution are imperfect. The visitation of prostitutes is in- 
efficient, and their treatment in hospitals equally so. 

In Turkey, according to Violi, of Constantinople, there are 
registered houses of prostitution which receive weekly visits from 
medical inspectors. Those inmates who are diseased are isolated 
for treatment Those who practice prostitution clandestinely are 
beyond public control. The foregoing facts were elicited in the 
discussion upon prostitution and the prophylaxis of syphilis at the 
International Congress for Dermatology and Syphiligraphy held 
in Paris, in 1889. There is no evidence from any of the statements 
which were made that existing laws had succeeded in diminishing 
prostitution or checking the diseases which are associated with it. 

In Germany prostitution is more or less regulated by law. In 
Berlin there were 2,000 licensed prostitutes in 1888 (Dyer, The 
Sentinel, May, 1888, p. 67), which is probably an insignificant 
portion of those who practice prostitution. In Hamburg, it is 
said, that the regulative system has worked well, but I have been 
unable to obtain details. 
. In Belgium prostitutes are registered and periodically inspected. 

In Holland houses of prostitution are tolerated, but there is no 
regular system of inspection. In two Dutch cities (Nimeguen and 
Groningen), the system of examining prostitutes has been aban 
doned as useless. 

In Italy the laws regulating prostitution were repealed in 1888. 
Bertinelli states (see discussion referred to in the foregoing) that 
* the number of cases of venereal diseases in Milan and Turin were 
nearly doubled within eight months after the laws were lepealed. 
This is a brief period for an arraignment against the value of an act 
oi such importance, even if regarded from its economic standpoint 
alone. 
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&& licensing of houses of prostitution n 
Berne (Switzerland), and Chtistiania (Norway); (see Sentinel, 
May, 1888). In the same year a petition containing 270,000 signa- 
tures was presented to the Danish Government requesting the 
repeal of the laws regulating prostitution. These laws were 
repealed in 1889. 

In England prostitution is illegal and the keeper of a house of 
prostitution is liable to punishment, but prior to 1888 there was in 
force a law known as the Contagious Diseases Act, passed in 1668, 
and modified at subsequent periods, which not only tolerated but 
encouraged the vicem India and the Provinces (excluding Canada 
and Australia, which are self-governing), to an extent that seems 
iD'^xedible. Regiments of soldiers were entitled to be provided 
with so, many prostitutes, just as they were entitled to rations, and 
considerable revenue was derived from the licensing of houses of 
prostitutioa. The labors of Alfred S. Dyer and several members 
of his family in investigating and exposing the enormities in con- 
nection with this vice in the British Empire, especially in India, 
Jamaica, Ceylon. Hong l^ng, Gibraltar, and Labuan, had much 
to do with the repeal of the various portions of this Act which was 
accomplished at various times between April 26 and November 
S8. 1888. 

In Canada legislation against prostitution is very similar to that 
which obtains in England and is embraced in certain provisions 
of the Summary Trials Act of 1886 (see statement which is here- 
with appended). 

Extracts from the Summary Trials Act. 49 Vict., Chapter 178, 
Sec. 8, Sub-Sec. F: 

Whenever any person is charged before a magistrate with keep- 
ing or being an inmate, or habitual frequenter of any disorderly 
house, house of ill-fame, or bawdy house, in any case summarily 
tried under this act if the magistrate finds the charge proved, he 
convict the person charged and commit him to the coTauvim. 
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jail or other place of confinement, there to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding six months, or 
may condemn him to pay a fine not exceeding, with the costs in 
the case, $100 or to both fine and imprisonment not exceeding the 
said smn and term; and such fine may be levied by warrant of 
distress under the hand and seal of the magistrate, or the person 
convicted may be condemned in addition to any other imprison- 
ment on the same conviction, to be committed to the common jail 
or other place of confinement for a further term not exceeding six 
months, unless such fine is sooner paid. 

Personal communications with prominent police officials in- 
form me that this law has done good service. If a house 
of prostitution sells hquor ilUcitly, harbors thieves, creates dis- 
turbance, receives stolen goods, or is a scandal to the neighbor- 
hood, frequent visits are made to it under warrants, a constable is 
placed in front of the street door and descents are made upon it 
when it is believed that men will be found in it These means have 
reduced the number of houses of prostitution, but it is not alto- 
gether certain that they have diminished the number of women 
who are ready to prostitute themselves for gain. 

in the United States I am informed tha-t there are certain cities 
in the West and South in which prostitution is openly tolerated, if 
not subjected to systematic regulation. In St. Louis a license 
system was in force from 1870 to 1874 and was then repealed. In 
1889 a proposition was introduced in the legislature of Colorado to 
license houses of prostitution in towns of 5.000 inhabitants and up- 
ward, with medical supervision. I do not know whether it be- 
came a law. In 1878 the grand jury in New York City recom- 
mended to the Court of General Sessions that prostitution be 
subjected to legal regulation, but the recommendation was not 
adopted. In 1874 a Sill to regulate prostitution was introduced in 
ibe Pennsylvania legislature but was ineffectual. A protest against 
^fe« bi'/J n-as presented by S2 physicians, and is so wise and clear in 
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that it is well worthy of being remembMBf^PHM 
follows: " The view of society from which SQch laws 
is low and sensual and entirely inconsistent with the 
of social virtue and truth. There is neither physical 
nor social necessity for men or women to yield themselves to a life 
of evil, and all law should tend to save them from sucli a fate. 
Nor is there any escuse for discrimination in favor of-the strong 
against the weak by setting apart under the sanction of law a 
class of women who are to be held as instruments of the legalised 
lust of habitually profligate men. The welfare of society demands 
that all men be held amenable to the same stajidard of morals 
that are required of women. Therefore, we do protest against 
any recognition of the false and demoralizing claim that this most 
destructive of vices and crimes is necessary. We affirm that the 
evit is a moral and social one and must be overcame by moral, not 
legislative means. The battle to be victorious must be fought 
with weapons of pure moral principles." (See Laws relating to 
Prostitution, 1877.) 



RTHER OBJECTIONS TO PROSTITUTION, ESPECIALLY FROM 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL STAND-POINT. 

We should therefore reject the doctrine of expediency, which 
extenuates prostitution, and passes ineffectual laws for its regula- 
tion. Other arguments bearing upon the ethical side of the ques- 
tion could be advanced in addition to those which have already 
been brought forward, such as patriotism, and chivalrous consider- 
ation of the unfortunate — even though vicious. Economical 
considerations also appeal to us in the matter, for the prevalence of 
prostitution, with disease and crime, means increased taxation for 
the support of hospitals, prisons, and police. 

Statistics concerning the status of prostitution in New York city 
n only be approximated. In the class foe dkaaac?, <il -»■ 
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r Poor Department of Bellevue Hospital 
cases were received from Feb. 1, 1880, to Jan. 1, 1891. In this 
nmnber there were 88 cases of syphilis and 191 of other forms of 
venereal disease In the class for diseases of the skin and vener- 
eal disease there were at least as many more cases. Approximately 
there were 200 cases of venereal disease among 3600 women. 
There are more than 30 dispensaries in New York in which such 
diseases are treated and the average number of cases of venereal 
disease for each, would not fall far short of 250 cases. Thus there 
are probably 6000 to 7000 cases of this Itind which are annually re- 
ceiving dispensary treatment. Probably as many more cases are 
treated in hospitals, in private practice, or receive ao medical atten- 
tion. A very large number of these cases include prostitutes with 
diseases which are in a contagious condition. It would hardly be 
unreasonable to say that there are 10000 women in New York City 
who are in condition to propagate actively venereal disease. 
There are probably as many more men who are in the fame con- 
dition. This grand army of disease producers represents a portion 
of the baneful results of prostitution In our midst, with no laws to 
restrict or regulate the evil In countless cases sexual intercourse 
is indulged in by those who are aware of the infectious character of 
their disease. In many other individuals there is ignorance that 
they are the subjects of infectious disease. Surely when these 
facts are considered it is not exaggeration to style prostitution an 
aimiitigated evil, whether from an ethical or i 
standpoint. 

W RKMEDIES FOR PROSTITUTION. 
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Under all these circumstances we may consider that we are 
confronted with a fact, a situation, and not a theory: with a severe 
disease which calls tor severe remedies. No one would be foolish 
eDuugh to suppose that any measure, however wise, whether stem 

m/M, would operate equally well in all directions as a remedy for 
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ition. The cure would be a very simple one if men and 
everywhere were regenerate and would practice self-control. 
As Drysdale says concerning the prophylaxis of syphilis (Trans. 
Inter. Cong, of Dermat, and Syphilig, 1889, p. 843) "Nothing 
would be easier than to stamp out syphilis, the history of which is 
perfectly known with its virus and method of propagation, if there 
could only be self-denial." But unfortunately those who practice 
a-nd patronize prostitution are not regenerate and do not practise 
self-denial. The millenium is approaching, but it is not yet immi- 
nent. As a rfisumfe of all that has been said the situafion may be 
stated as follows: Prostitution exists almost everywhere, but 
especially in cities and large towns. That it may be influenced by 
public sentiment is shown by its comparative mfrequency in rural 
districts. 

It is not a self-limiting evil, but if allowed to pursue its course 
without interlerence of any kind will manifest excesses of the most 
extravagant character, disastrous aliite to the inorals, manners, 
and physical well. being of the community. Hence checks of a 
positive character are needed. Governments recognise this tact 
and seek to minimize the evil by legalizing it and placing it 
in bonds, as it were, to keep the peace, and by subjecting it to a 
more or less imperfect system of sanitary inspection ; or on the 
other hand, they practically ignore it, subjecting it to spasmodic 
efforts at repression when it becomes particularly offensive and 
audacious None of these methods strike at the root of the evil, 
indeed the laisses /aire doctrine is but too prevalent, and radical 
raea-sures have been seldom attempted. There is therefore a need, 
first of all, that the public should feel a profound consciousnew that 
prostitution is bad. and wholly had in all its surroimdings and bear- 
ings, before any systematic raeastires will be taken to get rid of it, 
and that I fear, is a sentiment which will require a long time, and 
unlimited ftgitation to arouse. It it could be aroused it would soon 
to^ to a wholesome disgust for those things which wait ui}av.«mA. 
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^^^^ter to prostitution. It would punfy ci 

TWiild banish from the bill-boarda and shop-windows the pictures 
which inflame the imagination of youth, it would purge the news- 
stands of a large volume of current literature, which is popular 
only because it is indecent, it would shame the managers of our 
theatres to the production of a cleaner, more wholesome, more 
artistic drama than very many of them are habitually disposed to 
provide for public entertain meat. With such a senliment aroused 
and diffused, prostitution could only be regarded as a crime and its 
indulgence and patronage criminal also. Being a crime it should 
be treated like the crimes which ure its congeners or associates, theft, 
gamhling, drunkenness, abortion, infanticide, marital infidelity. 
If those who practise, and those who patronize prosfitution were 
liable to fine and imprisonment, it would not deter all, but it would 
deter some, and it would remove another inconsistency in human 
conduct which ever seeks to justify the pleasant and agreeable, 
though the latter may be interpreted in a righteous analysis as 
selfishness and inconsiderateness of others. With the punitive 
element of such a law as is proposed sliould be joined the reforma- 
tory one, and a measure for tlie more adequate treatment of the 
sick who are the victims of prostitution. That criminals may be 
raforraed and restored to usefulness in society, reformatones like 
the one at Elmira. and prison reform associations everywhere are 
teaching us daily. There are also too many instances of prosti- 
tutes who have, to all appearances, reformed sincerely to make us 
doubt that success would be possible in this field. With compulsory 
detention of the sick from venereal disease in hospitals provided 
with the best medical skill, and the most approved apparatus for 
treatment, with intelligent separation of the more vicious from the 
less vicious, and medical surveillance until a cure or an approxi- 
mate cure was reached, there could not fail to result an increase of 
salubrity in the community, for a large portion of tlie source of in- 
Af^on would be withdrawn from circulation. 
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It is public sentiment, a sentiment of justice, and truth and 
morality, which can make such legislation and such results possible. 
Then will public sentiment encourage to the utmost the religious 
and philanthropic organizations which are even now striving to 
destroy this venerable monster wlich has so long been one of the 
controlling forces in human history. Long ago a wise man said, 
"teach your boys those things which they will need when they 
become men." Self-control should be inculcated in home and 
school as the quLdity most necessary for good men and women, for 
good citizenship. Such organizations for young men as the White 
Cross Society, with its hundreds of thousands of members in vari- 
ous parts of the world, and devoted to the encouragement of social 
and individual purity of thought, and life, should be encouraged 
and sustained by every one who loves his country and his fellow- 
beings. Another organization of enormous power for the purifi. 
cation of society for the evils of prostitution is the Salvation Army. 
We are bound to judge of any force by its results, and since this 
organization takesholdof hundredsof men and women of depraved 
tendencies and antecedents, fires them by its enthusiasm, holds 
them by its discipline, encourages marriage, domestic life, religion 
and all that goes to make a community strong, secure, and progress- 
ive, it matters little to me what its methods are, finis probal 
regulam. 

Lepslative and moral agencies will go hand in hand in such a 
reform as this which is under discussion. It will be a reform and 
not a revolution, and the years will drag their weary length before 
the goal is reached. It will call forth a great display of patience 
and wisdom, and charity, and at length tlie wished-for result will 

fsure to come as that human progress is forward and not 
ord. 
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